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To which communication President Harding promptly 
replied: 

March 19, 1921. 

To the President of the Republic of Panama: 

The communications from our State Department and the 
Government of Panama and the Government of Costa Rica 
have been sent with the full knowledge and hearty approval 
of the Executive. It would be exceedingly distressing to me 
to believe that the Government of Panama had cause to feel 
wounded or to assume, for any reason, the Government of 
the United States is in any way unmindful of our peculiarly 
friendly relationship, with a recognized mutuality of in- 
terest. The friendly expressions made in your presence in- 
formally last November are repeated now, and there is deep 
concern for full justice in the exercise of our friendly re- 
lationship. It must be apparent, however, that the decision 
of the Chief Justice of the United States in an arbitration 
submitted to him, and reached after exhaustive study and 
rendered in fullest devotion to justice, must be the unalter- 
able position of this government. 

(Signed) Warben G. Harding. 

At an extraordinary session of the National Assembly, 
opening March 29, a committee of seven was appointed to 
study the note of Secretary Hughes and also a proposed 
note of reply to it which had been drafted by a large com- 
mittee of citizens. Jive days were assigned as the com- 
mittee's limit on a report to the Assembly. 

President Porras, in his message to the Assembly, said : 

The Executive has taken into consideration the gravest 
situation created as a result of the American note and has 
drafted a reply which the Foreign Office will submit to the 
Assembly. This reply has not'as yet been forwarded, since 
the Executive Department considers it as comprising resolu- 
tions of vital importance to the country, which cannot be 
taken by a single governmental department. 

The reply discusses with the calmness and respect due the 
United States Government and people the viewpoints of 
both governments, and it is presumed that further study of 
the question by the United States Government will permit 
the finding of a peaceful and decorous solution, which, while 
settling forever this lamentable controversy, will at the 
same time contribute toward the re-establishment of peace 
between Panama and Costa Rica. 

It is necessary in adopting this measure, however, to be 
counseled by well-understood prudence and patriotism, and 
that we take into account the alternative which might be 
the result of the attitude assumed by Panama. 

April 7th the Assembly voted to challenge the U. S. posi- 
tion, and in due time this dissent was made known to Secre- 
tary Hughes. 

On May 2 he Informed Panama that : 

In the light of the obligation of the Government of Pan- 
ama, under Article VII of the Porras-Anderson Treaty, re- 
quiring the government faithfully to execute the award and 
to waive all claims against it, and to consider the award as 
a perfect and compulsory treaty between the governments 
of Panama and Costa Rica, the Government of the United 
States cannot consider the suggestion made by the Govern- 
ment of Panama that a plebiscite be held in the territory in 
dispute as a means df reaching a final settlement of the 
controversy. For the same reason and also because of the 
obligations of this government toward the Republic of Pan- 
ama, the Government of the United States cannot consider 
offering any suggestions to the Government of Panama other 
than the recommendations contained in the note of March 16. 

This government is glad to receive from the Government 
of Panama the expression of its appreciation of the friendly 
purposes of this government and of its confidence in the 
spirit of justice animating the people of the United States. 
It is precisely because of its friendship for the Republic of 
Panama, as well as because of its desire to assure itself that 
the peace of Central America is maintained on a stable basis 
guaranteed by the scrupulous observance of international 



obligations, that the Government of the United States feels 
compelled to state that it expects the Government of Pan- 
ama to take steps promptly to transfer the exercise of juris- 
diction from the territory awarded to Costa Rica by the 
Loubet award, at present occupied by the civil authorities 
of the Government of Panama, in an orderly manner, to the 
Government of Costa Rica. 

Unless such steps are taken within a reasonable time, the ■ 
Government of the United States will find itself compelled 
to proceed in the manner which may be requisite in order 
that it may assure itself that the exercise of jurisdiction is 
appropriately transferred and that the boundary line on the 
Pacific side, as defined in the Loubet award, and on the 
Atlantic side, as determined by the award of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, is physically laid down in the 
manner provided in Articles II and VIII of the Porras^ 
Anderson Treaty. 

It is with the utmost regret that the Government of the 
United States feels itself obliged to communicate to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama the determination which it had reached 
after the most careful and friendly deliberations. Its de- 
cision has been arrived at because of the special interest of 
this government in the Republic of Panama and because of 
its belief that only by compliance with the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the Government of the United States in this 
matter can the welfare of Panama be promoted and its 
friendly relations with the neighboring republics of America 
be assured. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Canada's statesmen, both those in and out of office, 
judging by action of the Dominion Parliament fol- 
lowing candid debate, do not take precisely the same 
point of view that Great Britain does of the coming 
Imperial Conference in June. Canada, it is clear, is in 
no mood, after her experiences during the war and her 
participation in the Paris conference that created the 
League, to let the coming discussions at London be more 
than consultative. On the contrary, the British Premier 
and the Downing Street officials count on the conference 
taking binding action concerning military, naval, and 
air-defense policies. In addition, steps are to be taken 
to define the constitution of a new British Common- 
wealth. When one recalls; the political career and 
affiliations of Sir Eichard Borden, the Premier who 
represented Canada at Paris, it is doubly significant to 
find him saying: 

It does not seem to me that, unless there are unexpected 
and unforeseen developments, the occasion is altogether in- 
opportune for considering the problems of imperial naval 
defense or the responsibility to be undertaken by the various 
parts of the Empire in that respect. Surely we have not 
undergone untold sacrifices merely to learn that there is to 
be no respite from the intolerable burden of armaments. 
Much depends upon the attitude of the United States to- 
ward essential co-operation for securing the peace of the 
world. I am confident that such co-operation will not be 
withheld, whatever may be the final decision of that coun- 
try with respect to the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The movement for the determination of international dif- 
ferences by peaceful methods has been more important and 
more marked in the United States during the past quarter 
of a century than in any other country. Each nation, today, 
is neighbor to the other. No nation can sit apart. The suf- 
ferings involved in the late war extended beyond the bounds 
of the belligerent nations and affected even neutral nations. 
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Moreover, the horrors of war have been tremendously in- 
creased by the use of more effective implements of destruc- 
tion. The next war, if one should be permitted, Will surpass 
in horror even that from which we have just emerged. 

Germany's gratitude to the American Eelief agents 
working in Germany was well expressed by President 
Ebert in a letter sent April 9 to Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
head of the relief work in central and eastern Europe. 
He said : 

•It is with regret I learn the American Relief Administra- 
tion has decided to cease the sale of food tickets and the 
distribution of food packages at the end of April. With 
this, the work of sincere philanthropy which you created in 
Europe's most troubled days comes to an end. 

I feel compelled to express to you on this occasion the sin- 
cere thanks of the German nation for the help which you 
brought to numerous distressed families and the mothers 
and children of Germany. Through your admirable or- 
ganization you have shown the way in which the feelings 
of charity which prevailed in the American nation could be 
put into practice. The German nation will not forget the 
great work of charity which became known throughout the 
world under your name. 

The bonds of humanity which in times of most grievous 
distress were woven by the charitable acts of the nations 
will grow ever stronger and will contribute toward promot- 
ing mutual international understanding and help bring 
about the world rehabilitation so urgently required. 

By collaborating in this constructive activity you have 
rendered a service that will long survive the period of your 
organization. 

As a Zionist and not as a scientist and philosopher 
did Albert Einstein primarily come to, the United States 
in mid- April; but his reception by "intellectuals" was 
more fraternal than by American supporters of the 
Zionistic movement, as he and Prof. Chaim Weizmann 
found out after several days of negotiations. The Amer- 
ican leaders, including Judge Brandeis, of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, insist that if the Jews of the United 
States are to continue to be the main givers of funds, 
they must have more to say about their distribution 
than is agreed upon under the scheme for the Keren 
Hayesed, or World's Foundation Fund. Moreover, the 
Americans wish to diminish the "donation" side of 
American activity and put emphasis in the future on 
the investment side of such sums as are raised here. 
Differences of European and American psychology, of 
class sympathies, of German and of Eussian antecedents, 
enter into this controversy, which, if it is not "com- 
posed," will cripple from the start the financing of the 
Zionist Stat* — under a British mandatory — in Palestine, 
with its large and already hostile Arabian population. 

The Vatican has no representative in Washing- 
ton deputed to serve as an intermediary with the gov- 
ernment, and the United States has no representative 
in Rome delegated to negotiate with the Vatican. 
Whether or not the political influence of the rapidly 
growing Roman Catholic population of the Republic 
will some day be able to induce a change of the Amer- 
ican attitude, time will tell. Public sentiment would 



not sanction it now, and there is considerable keenness 
in the watch kept on Congress and the White House by 
the aggressively Protestant majority lest action be taken. 
Rumor having credited President Harding with the in- 
tention of acting, he issued, on May 2, the following 
statement : 

"Many inquiries have come to the President relative to a 
contemplated nomination of a diplomatic representative to 
the Vatican, and the President has thought it best to answer 
all of them by the public statement that no consideration 
has been given to such a step, and there will be no occasion 
to consider it unless Congress by the enactment of law pro- 
vides for such representation. The President does not un- 
derstand that any such proposal has been made to Congress." 

The Aland Islands dispute between Sweden and 
Finland, left to investigation by a commission of the 
League of Nations and final award by that body, has 
probably been settled in favor of Finland, assuming that 
the League Council, when it meets in Geneva in June, 
ratifies the unanimous report of the commission. The 
latter body, which has just made public its findings, 
recommends that the islands remain under Finnish sov- 
ereignty, but with full guarantees safeguarding the 
rights, personal and property, of the Swedish inhab- 
itants. It is held that the prior right of Finland to the 
islands is based on a tenure of more than 100 years' 
possession. The scheme for making the islands an in- 
dependent sovereignty is rejected as impracticable. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Peace Negotiations: A Personal Narrative. By 
Robert harming. Houghton-Mifflin Company, New York. 
Pp. 280 and appendix. $3.00. 

Here is a book of unvarnished facts about the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris. It has already produced a melange of 
views and emotions. Some do not understand how Mr. 
Lansing could ever have gone to Paris, others how he could 
have remained, when the falsity of his position there was so 
no'torious. There is an impression in some quarters that 
Mr. Lansing was playing a farce, and that "to the bitter 
end." One reviewer considers that Mr. Lansing reveals 
himself as accepting and acquiescing in a position that 
stultified all his judgments." While all classes of commen- 
tators find in the book most important side lights upon our 
American political system as well as upon the happenings 
of Paris, some agree with the Harvard professor who finds 
in it a self-exposure of "an impotent and inadequate Secre- 
tary of State." Most of the reviews familiar to us agree, 
however, that Mr. Lansing's judgment opposing Mr. Wilson's 
personal attendance at the Paris Conference was sound, and 
that he revealed no little courage in protesting to the Presi- 
dent. All agree that he has exposed the truth about the 
mess in Paris, and that "without rancor and without self- 
sparing." He has done that. The writer of these lines was 
in Paris during practically the entire time covered by Mr. 
Lansing's book. He knows that Mr. Lansing has painted 
with fidelity the scenes he witnessed. Mr. Lansing saw 
from the beginning Mr. Wilson's mistaken course and tried 
to steer him away from the rapids he willfully chose. In 
the case of practically every divergence of opinion between 
Mr. Lansing and Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lansing was right and Mr. 
Wilson was wrong. A few of us in Paris knew this to be 
true at the time; subsequent events have demonstrated it 
beyond doubt. Mr. Wilson's League was an attempt to set 
up a League to Enforce Peace, "an instrument of the mighty 
to check the normal growth of national power and national 
aspirations among those who have been rendered impotent 
by defeat." 



